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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

GERARD HOPKINS 

Poops of Gerard Manley Hopkins (now first published)' 

Edited, with notes, by Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate' 

Humphrey Milford, London. 

When the author's preface and the editor's notes are 
eliminated, we have here but a small volume of some 
eighty-five pages of poetry, and of these only a scant 
sixty-three consist of complete poems, the rest being 
fragments assembled from manuscripts in the Poet Lau- 
reate's possession. The majority of them date from the 
years 1876 to 1889; only three earlier poems are included. 
Hopkins is long in coming into his own; but it is not too 
much to say that his own will be secure, among the few 
that know, if not among the crowd, when many a Geor- 
gian name that completely overshadows him for the 
moment shall have become food for the curious. 

For Hopkins' poetry is of the most precious. His voice 
is easily one of the half dozen most individual voices in 
the whole course of English nineteenth-century poetry. 
One may be repelled by his mannerisms, but he cannot 
be denied that overwhelming authenticity, that almost 
terrible immediacy of utterance, that distinguishes the 
genius from the man of talent. I would compare him to 
D. H. Lawrence but for his far greater sensitiveness to 
the music of words, to the rhythms and ever-changing 
speeds of syllables. In a note published in Poetry in 1914, 
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Joyce Kilmer speaks of his mysticism and of his glori- 
ously original imagery. This mysticism of the Jesuit 
poet is not a poetic manner, it is the very breath of his 
soul. Hopkins simply could not help comparing the 
Holy Virgin to the air we breathe; he was magnificently 
in earnest about the Holy Ghost that 

over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings. 

As for imagery, there is hardly a line in these eighty- 
odd pages that does not glow with some strange new • 
flower, divinely picked from his imagination. 

Undeniably this poet is difficult. He strives for no 
innocuous Victorian smoothness. I have referred to his 
mannerisms, which are numerous and not always readily 
assimilable. They have an obsessive, turbulent quality 
about them — these repeated and trebly repeated words, 
the poignantly or rapturously interrupting oh's and ah's, 
the headlong omission of articles and relatives, the some- 
times violent word order, the strange yet how often so 
lovely compounds, the plays on words, and, most of all, 
his wild joy in the sheer sound of words. This phonetic 
passion of Hopkins rushes him into a perfect maze of 
rhymes, half-rhymes, assonances, alliterations: 

Tatter-tassel-tangled and dingle-a-dangled 
Dandy-hung dainty head. 

These clangs are not like the nicely calculated jingling 
lovelinesses of Poe or Swinburne. They, no less than 
the impatient ruggednesses of his diction, are the foam- 
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flakes and eddies of a passionate, swift-streaming ex- 
pression. To a certain extent Hopkins undoubtedly loved 
difficulty, even obscurity, for its own sake. He may 
have found in it a symbolic reflection of the tumult that 
raged in his soul. Yet we must beware of exaggerating 
the external difficulties; they yield with unexpected ease 
to the modicum of good will that Hopkins has a right to 
expect of us. 

Hopkins' prosody, concerning which he has something 
to say in his preface, is worthy of careful study. In his 
most distinctive pieces he abandons the "running" verse 
of traditional English poetry and substitutes for it his 
own "sprung" rhythms. This new verse of his is not 
based on the smooth flow of regularly recurring stresses. 
The stresses are carefully grouped into line and stanza 
patterns, but the movement of the verse is wholly free. 
The iambic or trochaic foot yields at any moment to a 
spondee or a dactyl or a foot of one stressed and three or 
more unstressed syllables. There is, however, no blind 
groping in this irregular movement. It is nicely ad- 
justed to the constantly shifting speed of the verse. 
Hopkins' effects, with a few exceptions, are in the high- 
est degree successful. Read with the ear, never with the 
eye, his verse flows with an entirely new vigor and light- 
ness, while the stanzaic form gives it a powerful compact- 
ness and drive. It is doubtful if the freest verse of our 
day is more sensitive in its rhythmic pulsations than the 
"sprung" verse of Hopkins. How unexpectedly he has 
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enlarged the possibilities of the sonnet, his favorite form, 
will be obvious from the two examples that I am going 
to quote. Meanwhile, here are two specimens of his more 
smoothly flowing verse. The first is from The Leaden 
Echo, a maiden's song: 

How to keep — is there any any, is there none such, nowhere known 
some, bow or brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key 
to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . from vanishing away ? 

Oh is there no frowning of these wrinkles, ranked wrinkles deep, 

Down? no waving-offof these most mournful messengers, still messen- 
gers, sad and stealing messengers of grey? 

No there's none, there's none — oh no, there's none! 

Nor can you long be, what you now are, called fair — 

Do what you may do, what, do what you may, 

And wisdom is early to despair: 

Be beginning; since, no, nothing can be done 

To keep at bay 

Age and age's evils — hoar hair, 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death's worst, winding sheets, tombs 
and worms and tumbling to decay; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

Oh there's none — no no no, there's none: 

Be beginning to despair, to despair, 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 

This is as free as it can be with its irregular line-lengths 
and its extreme changes of tempo, yet at no point is there 
hesitation as the curve of the poem rounds out to definite 
form. For long-breathed, impetuous rhythms, wind-like 
and sea-like, such verse as this of Hopkins' has nothing 
to learn from the best of Carl Sandburg. My second 
quotation is from The Wood-lark, a precious fragment: 
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Teevo cheevo cheevio chee: 

Oh where, where can that be? 

IVeedio-vieedio: there again! 

So tiny a trickle of song-strain; 

And all round not to be found 

For brier, bough, furrow, or green ground 

Before or behind or far or at hand 

Either left, either right, 

Anywhere in the sunlight. 

Well, after all! Ah, but hark— 

"I am the little wood-lark." 

This is sheer music. The stresses fall into place with 
an altogether lovely freshness. 

Yet neither mannerisms of diction and style nor prosody 
define the essential Hopkins. The real Hopkins is a 
passionate soul unendingly in conflict. The consuming 
mysticism, the intense religious faith are unreconciled 
with a basic sensuality that leaves the poet no peace. 
He is longing to give up the loveliness of the world for 
that greater loveliness of the spirit that all but descends to 
envelop him like a mother; but he is too poignantly aware 
of all sensuous beauty, too insistently haunted by the 
allurements of the flesh. A Freudian psychologist might 
call him an imperfectly sex-sublimated mystic. Girlish 
tenderness is masked by ruggedness. And his fuming 
self-torment is exteriorized by a diction that strains, 
and by a rhythmic flow that leaps or runs or stamps 
but never walks. 

Here is The Starlight Night, one of his most character- 
istic sonnets — white-heat mysticism forged out of what 
pathos of sense-ecstasy! 
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Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 
Oh look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels there! 
Down in dim woods the diamond delves! the elves '-eyes! 
The grey lawns cold where gold, where quickgold lies! 
Wind-heat whitebeam! airy abeles set on a flare! 
Flake-doves sent floating forth at a farmyard scare! — 
Ah well! it is all a purchase, all is a prize. 

Buy then! bid then! — What? — Prayer, patience, alms, vows. 

Look, look: a May-mess, like on orchard boughs! 

Look! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow sallows! 

These are indeed the barn; within doors house 

The shocks. This piece-bright paling shuts the spouse 

Christ home, Christ and his mother and all his hallows. 

"Ah well! it is all a purchase." You cannot have it 
for the asking. 

And, finally, this other sonnet, addressed to his own 
restless soul, " with this tormented mind tormenting yet:" 

My own heart let me have more pity on; let 
Me live to my sad self hereafter kind, 
Charitable; not live this tormented mind 
With this tormented mind tormenting yet. 
I cast for comfort I can no more get 
By groping round my comfortless, than blind 
Eyes in their dark can day or thirst can find 
Thirst's all-in-all in all a world of wet. 

Soul, self; come, poor Jackself, I do advise 

You, jaded, let be; call off thoughts awhile 

Elsewhere; leave comfort root-room; let joy size 

At God knows when to God knows what; whose smile 

's not wrung, see you; unforeseen times rather — as skies 

Betweenpie mountains — lights a lovely mile. 

But how many "lovely miles" could there have been 
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on the long, rocky road traversed by this unhappy spirit? 
In face of this agonising poem one can only marvel at 
the Poet Laureate's imperturbable exegesis of the word 
" betweenpie " : — "This word might have delighted 
William Barnes if the verb 'to pie' existed. It seems 
not to exist, and to be forbidden by homophonic absurdi- 
ties." From our best friends deliver us, O Lord! 

Edward Sapir 

UNITY MADE VITAL 

New Poems, by D. H. Lawrence. B. W. Huebsch. 

The unimaginative person divides life, art, science, any- 
thing he is dealing with. He analyzes it, classifies it, 
puts it into compartments. The poet, on the other hand, 
is not interested in divisions so much as in unity, because 
unity is the aspect under which life presents itself natural- 
ly to any unbound creative spirit. 

Probably there is no living poet whose perception of 
the unity of all things is keener and more profound than 
D. H. Lawrence. He goes further than Wordsworth and 
the romantic school. He goes further than the symbol- 
ists. His books give not only new pleasure, but, more 
than this, new light to the understanding. 

Saturated with Pauline theology — as all of us who 
have studied English literature at all are bound to be — 
we are prone to draw distinctions between body and spirit, 
or even between mind and spirit, and to set one up as 
above the others. The lesser poet may as well accept the 
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